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HANDEL & HAYDN Society's 1990 SYMPHONY HALL SERIES 


Mozart Symphony No. 1, K.15 
Piano Concerto No. 20 in D Minor, K. 466 
Symphony No. 41 in C Major, K. 551, “Jupiter” 
October 10 and 14 
Christopher Hogwood and the H&H period orchestra 


HanpeL Messiah (Mozart orchestration, K. 572, sung in German) 
November 30 and December 2 
Christopher Hogwood and the H&H chorus and period orchestra 


HayDN _ The Seasons 
February 15 and 17 
Guest Conductor Craig Smith and the H&H chorus and period orchestra _ 


BacH St. John Passion 
March 22 and 24 
Christopher Hogwood and the H&H chorus and period orchestra 


HanpeL __Terpsichore (a dramatic entertainment) 
Concerti Grossi, Op. 6 
e ril5 and 7 
istopher i Nila and the H&H period orchestra with the New York 
Sree a Dance Company 


Mozart Piano Concerto No. 12, K. 414 
Symphony No. 39 in E Flat, K. 543 
Aria Ch’io mi scordi di te, K. 505 
Ae 26 and 28 
istopher Hogwood and the H&H period orchestra 


ee to the H&H 1990-91 | phony, Hall s series range ‘fom 2 
depending on seat location and number of concerts desired (three or six 

for H&H concerts in Symphony Hall are $15, $25, $30 and $35, on sale three 
before each performance. Students and senior citizens with valid identific cati 
buy rush tickets one hour before each concert (except Messiah) for $8. 


For more information, call the H&H box office at 1 7) 266-3605, Monday-Fe 
10:00 a.m. - 6:00 p.m., or write to ne at 295 Huntington Avenue, Poston Y, 
setts 02115. 
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CHRISTOPHER HoGwoop 
ARTISTIC DIRECTOR 
ONE HUNDRED SEVENTY-SIXTH SEASON, 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 
From the Musical Offering, BWV 1079, 
selections 


Trio sonata 


Allegro 
Andante 


Allegro 


Canon perpetuus 


Peas of eB Tee 


Christopher Krueger, flute 
Daniel Stepner, violin 
Laura Jeppesen, viola da gamba 
Christopher Hogwood, harpsichord 
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PROGRAM NOTES 
Tuesday, July 17 at 7 p.m. 


Johann Gottlieb Janitsch (1708- 
ca. 1763), though hardly known 
today, traveled in the best circles for a 
flutist-composer: the court of the 
flute-playing and music-loving 
Frederick the Great, where he di- 
rected and composed music for the 
court balls. He was a colleague there 
of Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach and 
certainly met Rs, Bach on his famous 
visit to Sans Souci in 1747. Janitsch 
was renowned for his sonatas, de- 
scribed by fellow composer (and 
Bach Sadent) J.W. Hertel as the “best 
models” of their kind. His Opus 1, 
containing three chamber sonatas, 
was published in 1760. 

A very large part of Bach’s 
chamber music was composed 
during the happy years (1717-1723) 
he spent in the court of the music- 
loving Prince Leopold in Céthen. 
Bach’s sonatas for violin (both with 
and without continuo) and his flute 
sonatas were probably composed 
there, not to mention several of the 
Brandenburg concertos, the violin 
concertos, and some of the most 
familiar keyboard works. Only in 
1721, when the prince married a 
woman who was far less fond of 
music than he, did the bloom of 
Céthen fade for Bach, and he began 
to look for another position. Practi- 
cally all we know about the E Major 
sonata, BWV 1035, is that it was 
probably composed between 1717 
and 1720; but we have the piece, and 
that is what matters. 

Of all the talented offspring of 
Johann Sebastian Bach, the second 
son, Carl Philipp Emanuel, was the 
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most puted and the most imagina- 
tive. Having completed a university 
education (rare for a musician in his 
day), Emanuel enjoyed the company 
of literary people and earned a repu- 
tation as a wit throughout his life. He 
served Frederick the Great, for three 
decades, during which time he 
became the most famous keyboard 
player and teacher in Europe, partly 
through the publication of his book 
Essay on the True Manner of Playing the 
Clavier (1753). In 1767 he moved to 
Hamburg, remaining there until his 
death some twenty years later. 

C. P. E. Bach’s early music ah ha 
reflected the Baroque style in whic 
he grew up. But he passed far 
beyond the single-minded motivic 
character of the inherited tradition, 
creating music of abrupt changes and 
departures. The Quartet in A Minor 
(Wq 93) is one of a group of three 
written in 1788, the last year of 
Emanuel’s life. They were not 
published at the time and were 
presumed lost until manuscript 
copies turned up in 1929. The 
manuscript score is laid out for three 
instruments only — flute, viola, and 
keyboard — but it is clear that Bach 
assumed the presence of a cello 
doubling the bottom line of the piano 
part. Early compositions calling for 
two melody instruments, keyboard 
and cello would have been called 
“trios,” since the keyboard only 
improvised a harmonic filling ina 
three-part texture dominated by the 
two melody instruments on top, and 
the cello on the bottom. The piano in 
these last C.P.E. Bach quartets, 
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though, has completely broken away 
from the continuo tradition of the 
Baroque and plays a very individual 
role. With these last works, Emanuel 
Bach marks the end of a long musical 
career that took him from the high 
Baroque to the full Classical chamber 
music style. 

Frederick the Great played a 
direct role in instigating the composi- 
tion of J.S. Bach’s Ktusical Offering, 
composed after Bach visited his court 
in May 1747. To test the famous 
musician’s skills at improvisation, 
Frederick gave him a theme and 
asked him to improvise a fugue on it. 
On the spot Bach produced the three- 
part ricercare (the term at this time 
was essentially synonymous with 
fugue). The king asked for a fugue in 
six parts, but Bach demurred, saying 
that it would take a little more time. 
After returning to Leipzig, he wrote 
down the three-part ricercare, and 
then followed with the six-part 
ricercare that Frederick had re- 
quested, and a whole series of canons 
employing every conceivable way of 


combining the et) s theme” — 
backwards, or upside down, or at 
two different speeds simultaneously. 
He capped off the entire collection 
with a trio sonata for flute, violin, 
and continuo. Published in Septem- 
ber 1747 as Musikalisches Opfer 
(“Musical Offering”) the work is one 
of the most astonishing of the many 
demonstrations of Bach’s unsur- 
passed contrapuntal skill. Bach did 
not specify instrumentation in the 
publication, but Christoph Wolff 
demonstrated that the way in which 
the parts were printed strongly 
implies that it can be performed b 
the players who are required for the 
trio sonata — flute, violin, and 
continuo (normally harpsichord and 
cello). Though the three part ricer- 
care was composed for the keyboard, 
Bach retained a strict three-part 
texture throughout, so that it can also 
be played by three melody instru- 
ments, as here. — Steven Ledbetter 


Steven Ledbetter is musicologist and 
program annotator with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 
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PROGRAM NOTES 
July 24 at 7:00 p.m. 


The eighteenth century was a great 
age of wind music. Lacking the presum- 
ably “civilized” conveniences of radios 
and phonographs, anyone who wanted to 
its a party or offer a musical serenade 

ad to find live musicians to play for it, 
and if the event was to take Nate out of 
doors, it almost always involved wind 
instruments, because they were generally 
more portable and their sound carried 
better. In addition to the music-making 
in the homes of aristocrats and wealthy 
music-loving merchants, military units 
had musical ensembles as well, all of 
wind instruments, which might be used 
for marches or parades, as well as 
entertainment. 

Feldparthie (“field partie”) implies 
music for the out of doors. The term 
“partie” was used to refer to multi- 
movement instrumental works in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; it 
is essentially synonymous with “diverti- 
mento.” In the case of Haydn’s 
Feldparthie in F, we know only that it 
was composed before 1765, possibly in 
1760, just before he entered the Esterhazy 
service. Like so many of the hundreds 
and even thousands of such works 
composed in the eighteenth century, its 
main purpose is entertainment. Possibly 
it was even used as background music — 
like the canned music heard ubiquitously 
in elevators and shopping malls today. 
No doubt the original audiences listened 
to the music with varying degrees of 
attention, depending on whether they 
were eating, talking, promenading, or 
flirting while the performance went on. 

gnaz and Anton Bock are two little- 
known brothers who were noted for their 
performances of horn duets in the 
eighteenth century, touring from 1778 to 
1790, then performing in the court of the 
Elector of Bavaria until 1814. They 
composed music for themselves to play, 
including a number of double concertos, 
but they are best known (at least to horn 


players) for their set of ten duos with 
bass, published in 1803 as Opus 6. They 
also pioneered the use of the mute, in 
which they had an influence on 
Beethoven, who created the muted horn 
solo in the finale of the Sixth Symphony 
after hearing them play. 

Beethoven admired Mozart's music 
enormously, so it is not surprising that, 
even though he thought Don Giovanni to 
be an obscene opera, he still chose a tune 
from it — a tune associated with the most 
bald-faced seduction in Mozart — as the 
basis of a set of variations. This little trio 
remained unpublished in Beethoven's 
lifetime, and we do not know exactly 
when he composed it, though it seems to 
have been around 1795. In any case, 
Beethoven employs his ingenuity to ring 
the changes on Mozart's lovely tune for 
the purposely restricted medium of two 
oboes and English horn 

Mozart's large output of entertain- 
ment music includes works for winds 
alone as well as a large number for 
strings. Probably these wind divertimenti 
were written for performance during 
banquets (Mozart himself gave a good 
illustration of the practice in the final 
scene of Don Giovanni). They offer 
different dance forms or styles to provide 
variety for every taste. The divertimento 
in E Flat, K. 252, was composed in 
January 1776, and the one in F, K. 253, 
was composed in August of the same 
year. The former is unusual in including 
a polonaise among its sequence of 
movements, the last for opening with a 
set of variations. In both works, the finale 
is a lively whirlwind conclusion, de- 
signed to signal to the possibly inatten- 
tive partygoers that it is time to applaud 
the musicians — Steven Ledbetter 


Steven Ledbetter is musicologist and program 
annotator for the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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PROGRAM NOTES 
July 31 at 7:00 p.m. 


In his last four years, Mozart 
composed a series of string quintets 
for two violins, two violas and cello 
that rank among the supreme 
achievements of his output. But in 
1773, nearly fifteen years before 
returning to the medium for those 
masterpieces, Mozart composed his 
first string quintet, K. 174. It was 
probably inspired by Notturno in C 
for two violins, two violas and cello 
written the preceding year by 
Michael Haydn (the brother of 
Joseph), who was the Mozarts’ 
colleague in Salzburg. Wolfgang 
wrote his quintet in the spring, but 
revised it in December (possibly 
under the influence of another 
quipist by Michael Haydn), replacing 
the original trio and finale with new 
movements. In this first string 
quintet, Mozart enjoyed the darker 
sonority afforded by two violas, and 
he wrote a divertimento-like piece in 
a wide mixture of styles, as if experi- 
menting with its possibilities. The 
whole work climaxes in an elaborate 
finale (the last part to be completed in 
its final form) that shows off the 
young composer’s contrapuntal 
technique. 

Most of Mozart’s chamber 
music for wind instruments was 
composed for particular players; the 
Oboe Quartet, K. 370 (368b) is no 
exception. Mozart was in Munich in 
1781 for the premiere there of his 
opera Idomeneo. The solo oboe part 
was entrusted to Friedrich Ramm, a 
distinguished virtuoso in the service 
of the court of Mannheim. A musical 
dictionary of the day said of Ramm, 
“no one has yet been able to ap- 
proach him in beauty, roundness, 
softness, and trueness of tone on the 
oboe, combined with the trumpet-like 
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depths of his forte. He plays, for the 
rest, with a delicacy, a lightness, and 
a power of expression that enchant 
the listener.” Mozart, obviously 
enchanted by Ramm/’s ability, tai- 
lored the quartet specifically for him, 
with an elaborate and demanding 
part, requiring from the performer 
lyric grace, agility, and stamina. The 
oboist leads the proceedings through- 
out, except when the violin takes over 
for a phrase or so to give the wind 
player time for a good breath. The 
oboe sings an aria in the Adagio, 
sustained lyric phrases with rich 
ornamental decoration and wide- 
ranging leaps. The lively rondo of 
the closing movement has an espe- 
cially delightful passage in the 
episode following the second state- 
ment of the rondo theme, where 
Mozart has the oboist play in 4/4 
against the prevailing 6/8 rhythm of 
the remaining instruments. 

The summer of 1788 contained 
that miraculously brief period in 
which Mozart composed his last 
three symphonies, but it was also a 
time of personal anguish and ill 
health. For six weeks after finishing 
the C Major Symphony , K. 551, he 
composed no large-scale works at all, 
merely a dozen small canons. On 
September 27 he finished another 
masterpiece, the so-called “Diverti- 
mento” in E Flat — but that was to be 
his last composition of any impor- 
tance for many months. The work 
was composed for Michael Puchberg, 
a freemason like Mozart, who had 
repeatedly come to his aid when he 
was in financial difficulties. 

The composer described the 
present work in his personal cata- 
logue as “Ein Divertimento a 1 
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Violino, 1 Viola, e Violoncello; di sei 
Pezzi.” He had not used the title 
“divertimento” for more than a 
decade — and, indeed, this string 
trio, however, much its layout of six 
movements may suggest the diverti- 
mento of old, has little in common 
with the purely social music to which 
the term is normally attached. For 
this is deeply felt music, serious and 
serene, with string writing that is 
inventive throughout. The viola 
part, in particular, is one of the most 
interesting he ever wrote — not 
surprising when we reflect that he 
probably intended it for himself. He 


preferred to play the viola in chamber 
music performances, and he is known 
to have played this piece on at least 
three occasions. The six movements 
include among them one of the finest 
sets of variations Mozart ever com- 
posed, and the other movements 
range from tender lyricism to rich 
humor. Few musical compositions 
encompass so much in such a small 
space. -- Steven Ledbetter 


Steven Ledbetter is musicologist and 
program annotator with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 
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ENSEMBLE 
Tuesday, July 17 at 7:00 p.m. 


Christopher Krueger, flute 
Daniel Stepner, violin 
Jane Starkman, violin 

Laura Jeppesen, viola da gamba 
John Finney, fortepiano 


HISTORY OF THE 
HANDEL & HAYDN 
SOCIETY 


The Handel & Haydn Society was 
founded in Boston in 1815. A key figure 
in its founding and early development 
was Gottlieb Graupner, a professional 
musician who had played under Haydn 
in the Salomon Concerts (1791-1792) in 
London. 

Through its publications and per- 
formances the Society quickly established 
itself in the forefront of musical activities 
in America. By the second half of the 
nineteenth century it had become a 
musical force to be reckoned with. Its 
well-trained amateur chorus of over 400 
singers was unsurpassed, the professional 
musicians in its orchestra some of the best 
in the country, and its soloists among the 
most famous in Europe and America. 

The advent of permanent profes- 
sional symphony orchestras in major 
American cities (New York, 1842; Boston, 
1881; Chicago, 1891) soon overshadowed 
the activities of the venerable Society, and 
it eventually became best known for its 
unique history and its annual perform- 
ances of Handel’s Messiah, a work it had 
introduced to America for the first time in 
its entirety in 1818. 

With the appointment of Thomas 
Dunn as Artistic Director in 1967, the 
Society gained new life: rigorous atten- 
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tion was paid to standards of perform- 
ance, and emphasis was placed on 
authentic performance practices; the 
amateur chorus was replaced by a smaller 
professional ensemble, flexible in size, but 
averaging 34 voices; the repertory was 
expanded, and innovative programs 
which included works for chamber 
orchestra, dance, mime and other art 
forms were introduced. 

The Society’s remarkable transforma- 
tion gained added momentum with the 
appointment of Christopher Hogwood as 
Artistic Director in 1986. Under his 
inspired direction, H&H has extended its 
emphasis on authentic performance 
practices to include the formation of a 
period instrument orchestra, greatly 
expanded its concert activities in and 
beyond the confines of Boston, initiated 
one of the largest in-school music 
programs in Massachusetts and received 
critical acclaim for its performances in 
New England, New York and Chicago, 
and for its recent recording of Handel's 
Concerti Grossi, Opus 3, the first of 
several CDs scheduled for release under a 
contract with London Records /Oiseau- 
Lyre. 
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JOHANN GOTTLIEB JANITSCH 
Quartet in G Major, Opus 1, No. 2 
Largo 
Allegretto 
Vivace 





JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 


Sonata in E Major 
for flute and continuo, BWV 1035 
Adagio ma non tanto 
Allegro 
Siciliano 
Allegro assai 


Cart PHitiprp EMANUEL BACH 
Quartet in A Minor, Wq 93 
Andantino 
Largo e sostenuto 
Allegro assai 


INTERMISSION 





JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 
From the Musical Offering, BWV 1079, selections 


Ricercar a3 


Selected canons 
Canon perpetuus 
Canona 2 
Canon a 2 per augmentationem, contrario motu 
Canon a 2 per tonos 
Fuga canonica re 4 
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ENSEMBLE 
Tuesday, July 24 at7:00p.m. 


The Amadeus Winds 


Stephen Hammer, oboe 
Mark Schachman, oboe 
Dennis Godburn, bassoon 
Andrew Schwartz, bassoon 
Lowell Greer, horn 
R.J. Kelley, horn 


THE HANDEL & HAYDN SOCIETY 
ON TOUR 


One hundred and twenty years 
ago, 546 singers boarded a boat and set 
sail for New York City. Arriving the next 
morning, the Handel & Haydn Society 
participated in the grand Beethoven 
Centennial Festival and was hailed by the 
critics and the public as the highlight of 
the event. 

After the nineteenth century era of 
great choruses ended, H&H’s touring 
activities slowed down, but in recent 
years its concert offerings outside of the 
Boston area have been revived and are 
helping the Handel & Haydn Society 
reclaim its prominent role in the nation’s 
musical life. 


Recently H&H has performed to 
sold-out houses at New York’s Lincoln 
Center and Chicago’s Orchestra Hall, and 
has expanded its overall program 
offerings in New England. This season 
the Handel & Haydn Society looks 
forward to another New York perform- 
ance —H&H is now a regular part of 
Lincoln Center’s “Great Performers” 
series—as well as concerts in Worcester, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
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CHRISTOPHER HOGwoop 
ARTISTIC DIRECTOR 
ONE HUNDRED SEVENTY-SIXTH SEASON, 
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ENSEMBLE 
Tuesday, July 31 at 7:00 p.m. 


Daniel Stepner, violin 
Julie Leven, violin 
Emily Bruell, viola 

Laura Jeppesen, viola 

Karen Kaderavek, cello 
Stephen Hammer, oboe 


HANDEL & HAYDN SocIETY RECORDINGS 


Little did H&H’s founding fathers 
know that one day Handel & Haydn 
Society performances would be available 
to music lovers around the world! But 
now, 175 years later, this is a reality 
thanks to a multi-record recording con- 
tract with London Records/L’Oiseau- 
Lyre. 

This is a special honor for the 


Society since few musical organizations of 


H&H’s scale have the opportunity to 
have their recordings distributed world- 
wide. As important “calling cards” to 
the world, recordings could open up the 
possibility of H&H performances in 
Europe and Asia. 


Two recordings are currently avail- 
able. The first is Handel’s Concerti Grossi: 
Opus 3 and highlights the acclaimed 
Handel & Haydn Society period orches- 
tra. The second, fittingly enough, 
celebrates the compositions of Haydn 
with a set of his concert arias sung by 
soprano Arleen Auger. Christopher 
Hogwood is the conductor for both 
compact disks. 

And this is only the beginning! 
Next year H&H’s recording of Handel’s 
Acis and Galatea (Mozart orchestration) 
will be released, and the Society begins 
recording Handel’s complete Concerti 
Grossi: Opus 6. 
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Artistic Director re 
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HISTORICALLY INFORMED PERFORMANCE 


At first, the notion of “Historically 
Informed Performance” seems a bit 
daunting. But it doesn’t really take intricate 
musical scores and a library of books to fully 
appreciate a “Historically Informed Perform- 
ance.” What it does take is a little bit of 
curiosity as well as an enthusiasm for music. 

“Historically Informed Performance,” 
or “HIP” as it is known, grew out of people’s 
natural need to question and experiment. 
After 100 years of using nineteenth-century- 
style orchestras for everything from Bach to 
Brahms, a group of innovative musical 
thinkers in the 1970s asked intriguing 
questions such as: “If the piano was not 
available to Bach in his time, why do we use it 
now when performing his works?” 

In fact, the keyboard Bach used was 
different from the one used by Mozart, and in 
turn the one used by Mozart was very 
different from Beethoven's keyboard. 

In addition to the changes in instrument 
technology and design, the size of performing 
forces has also changed over the years. Com- 
posing a symphony for 90 players would not 
have endeared Haydn to his employer at the 
Palace of Esterhazy. How could the Prince 
possibly get all those musicians into his 
salon? 

What HIP performances offer audiences 
is a chance to hear Baroque and Classical 
works using the instruments and performing 
forces available to the composer. In this way 
musical lines that disappear in larger, 
homogeneous ensembles become clearer and 
take on a more prominent part of the musical 
experience. 

H&H has presented HIP performances 
since 1986 when Christopher Hogwood 
assumed the position of Artistic Director and 
under his guidance it has begun to develop 
the nation’s pre-eminent period orchestra. 


Many of the Society’s period instrument 
players come from Boston; some even travel 
from New York, Washington and Europe to 
perform with the group. 

Of the instruments themselves, several 
used in the orchestra were actually built in 
the Baroque or Classical periods; the others 
are replicas designed with specific Baroque 
and Classical models in mind. The most 
visible differences between modern and 
period orchestras can be seen in the wood- 
wind section, where the instruments have 
few keys and are actually made of wood, and 
in the brass section, where the instruments 
have simpler lines and no valves. Differences 
less apparent to the eye than to the ear 
include the use of gut strings instead of steel 
and lower pitches . 

But it takes more than period instru- 
ments to create a HIP performance. H&H 
concerts utilize the most up-to-date scholar- 
ship, often through newly edited scores. 
Audiences have the opportunity to hear the 
unique textures afforded by period instru- 
ments, as well as appropriate tempos and 
dynamics. 

Christopher Hogwood, one of the 
founders of HIP, sums up his philosophy this 
way: 

‘ There is no reason to say that the modern 
piano is better or worse than the piano that 
Mozart played. But you can say that there is a 
congruence between the music Mozart wrote 
and the instruments of his day. Once you 
replace the instruments with modern ones, 
that congruence is lost. It’s like putting 
Mozart in a Porsche—a wonderful bit of engi- 
neering that he didn’t have. 


The Handel & Haydn Society is supported in part by generous grants from the National 
Endowment for the Arts, the Massachusetts Council on the Arts and Humanities and the 


Boston Arts Lottery Council. 
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HANDEL & HAYDN SocleTy's 1990-91 CHAMBER SERIES 
AT OLD SOUTH CHURCH 


BacH Motet II, "Der Geist hilft" 
Motet V, "Komm, Jesu, komm" 
BuxTEHUDe Missa Brevis 
Befiehl dem Engel 
Friday, October 26 at 8:00 p.m. 
H&H Chorusmaster John Finney; the H&H chamber chorus and ensemble 


BacH Motet VI," Lobet den Herrn" 
COUuPERIN Magnificat 

Sept versets 

Cantata, "Salvum me fac Deus" 
Friday, February 1 at 8:00 p.m. 
John Finney; the H&H chamber ensemble 


BacH Motet III, ""Jesu, meine Freude" 

ScHUTZ Musikalische Exequien 

Friday, March 15 at 8:00 p.m. 

John Finney; the H&H chamber chorus and ensemble 


BacH Motet L"Singet dem Herrn" 
Motet IV, "Furchte dich nicht" 
VIVALDI Domine, ad adiuvandum me 
Friday, May 10 at ee 
John Finney; the H&H chamber chorus and ensemble 


TICKETS 


Chamber series subscriptions are $48 and can be purchased through the Handel & Haydn 
Society box office, 295 Huntington Avenue. Single tickets are $15 and are available three 
weeks before each concert. Student rush tickets are $7 with valid identification and will be 
available one hour before the concert at Old South Church, 645 Boylston Street in Boston. 
Seating for all concerts is by general admission. 
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SPECIAL RESTAURANT OFFERS AVAILABLE TO 
H&H SUMMER SERIES SUBSCRIBERS AND SINGLE TICKET BUYERS 


The following restaurants offer H&H Summer Series subscribers and single ticket 
buyers special benefits. Present tickets or ticket stubs and receive: 


‘BAY TOWER 


ROOM 


Hours: 5:00 p.m. - 10:00 p.m. 
Take off $20 from your bill with the purchase of two or more entrees at The Bay Tower 
Room, 60 State Street. Phone: 723-1666 


Cate M atlia Yo 


Receive a free cocktail with each dinner from 4 p.m. - 9 p.m. and receive free special 
hors d’oeuvres with the purchase of cocktails in the upstairs lounge from 5 p.m. - _ 
7 p.m. Cafe Marliave is located at 10 Bosworth Street. Phone: 423-6340 


CORNVKODIA 


Hours: 5:30 p.m. - 9:30 p.m. 
Receive a four course dinner for $25, specially prepared for H&H summer series 
audiences. Cornucopia is located at 15 West Street. Phone: 338-4600 


maison robert 


Hours to use discount: 6:00 p.m. - 7:00 p.m. in the upstairs formal dining room; 

5:30 p.m. - 7:00 p.m. in the casual downstairs dining room or outdoors in good 
weather. Receive a complimentary glass of wine or champagne with Maison Robert's 
pre-theater fixed price complete dinners at $14 or $20. 


PARKERS Wale Lgagy tales 


RES TACOR ANT 





Hours:}5:30'p.m.- 11:00 pm 

Ticket holders receive 20% off their total dinner bill (offer excludes alcoholic beverages) 
at Parker’s or The Last Hurrah! restaurants at The Omni Parker House, 60 School 
Street. Phone: 227-8600 


*Restaurant discounts are good only on the evenings of the H&H summer series: 
July 17, July 24 & July 31. Single ticket buyers can only use the discounts on the 
evenings they are ticketed for. 


The Handel & Haydn Society wishes to thank these fine dining establishments for 
offering such generous benefits to our subscribers and single ticket buyers! 
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